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BELFAST. 

Having, at the conclusion of the brief sketch of the his- 
tory of Belfast in our 44th number, intimated our intention 
of giving some account of the present state of that town as 
regards its population, trade, manufactures, public institu- 
tions, &c., we now proceed to redeem that pledge. 

Of the amazing rapidity with which Belfast has of late 
years been advancing to her present degree of importance, 
a tolerably fair estimate may be formed from a statement 
of her population at the following distant periods of time ; 

In 1754, the number of dwelling houses was 1,779, and 



the population was computed at 8,549 ; of these, but o5(i 
were Roman Catholics, In 1782, the population amounted 
to 13,105 : and in 1791, to 18,320. 

By the last census, viz. that of 1831, the number of 
dwelling houses is stated to be 8,710; and the population, 
males 25,450, females 28,287 ; total 53,737. It is to be 
observed, that this is exclusive of the populous suburb of 
Bally macarrett, which, (though in the county of Down, and 
separated from Belfast Proper by the river Lagan, across 
which the communication is at present carried on by 
means of the Long bridge of which we have already spoken,) 
may, we think, be fairly considered as part of the town of 
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Belfast. The census of 1831 states the population of Bal- 
Ivmacarrett to be, males 2,490, feraafes 2,678; total 
5,168. 

The relative proportion of Protestants to Roman Ca- 
tholics in Belfast cannot be stated with precision ; but we 
are informed that the present Roman Catholic population 
is estimated at 20,000. 

The places of public worship are in number twenty-one, 
of which three are of the Established Church, namely, the 
})arish church of St. Anne's, a chapel-of-ease, and a free 
church, lately built ; six belong to the Presbyterian body ; 
two of these are of what is termed the New-light ; there 
are four meeting-houses of Methodist congregations ; three 
of the Seceders ; one of the Independents ; one of the 
Covenanters ; one of the Society of Friends , and two 
Roman Catholic chapels. In Bally macarrett there is a 
])ari?h church, a Roman Catholic chapel, and a Methodist 
meeting-house. 

The number of vessels belonging to the port of Belfast, 
in 1686, was but 67, the tonnage of which was rated at 
3,307 tons. The largest of these was the Antelope, of 
200 tons which traded to Virginia. From the Belfast Mer- 
eantile Register, a paper published by government au- 
thority, we learn that on the 31st of December, 1832, the 
number of vessels registered at the port of Belfast, as en- 
gaged with others from various parts, both British and 
foreign, in its trade, was 219, the tonnage of which a- 
raounted to 23,681 terns. Of these sixty vessels, measuring 
13,554 tons (averaging 225 tons to each ship) were em- 



ployed in foreign commerce, and the remaining 159 (aver- 
aging 60 tons each) in the coasting and cross-channel 
trade. 

The docks of Belfast are extensive and handsome ; a 
large one was lately erected by Messrs. Dunbar and Holmes, 
at their own expense, and without any assistance from 
government, 

ITie customs in 1688, were estimated at ^0,000 ; for 
the year ending the 10th October, 1832, they amounted 
to ^210,177 16*. M, 

The founderies for the casting of iron and metal are on 
an extensive scale ; and the manufacture of glass, salt, 
vitriol, and other less important matters, is by no means 
inconsiderable. But the chief manufacture is that of cot- 
ton, which is comparatively of re ent introduction into 
this country, having been first brought to Belfast about 
the end of' the last century. It now gives employment 
to a great mass of the population in this town, and the 
surrounding district; and has in a great measure super- 
seded the weaving of linen, at least in the houses of the 
])ecisantry. There can be no doubt but that the domestic 
manufacture of linen has greatly retrograded of late years ; 
but notwithstanding, we have learned from a source of un- 
questionable authority, that by the recent erection of flax- 
mills, and ])ublic establishments for the manufacture of 
linens, the expoit trade has now regained its former ex- 
tent, and, in fact, was never greater than at the present 
day. There is one large flax-mill, the property of the 
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Messrs. Mnlholland at this moment in full ajieration, and 
several more are about hcinsr built. 

The following- authentic history of the introduction of 
cotton machinery into Ulster, has been obli^inirly commu- 
nicated to us by a friend ; and will, we apprehend, be 
found interesting. 

In the year 1771, Mr, Robert Joy, who had a principal 
ymrt in designing the establishment in BrUast, where the 
support of the young and a^red poor is provided for, 
and who was the revered lather of the volunteer^ in 
Ulster, conceived wlien on a tour throuL'-h North Bri- 
tain, the scheme of introducing into this, then desponding, 



kingdom, the more intricate branches of the cotton maim, 
factnre. He was mainly prompted to this by a desire to 
render service to the lower orders of the working poor, 
particularly linen weavers and spinners, wh;)se livellhooil 
was often rendered precarious, depending almost solely 
on a single manufacture — that of linen. 

Having suggested that the spinning of cotton yarn 
might, as an introdu"iory step, be a fit and profitable em- 
ployment for the children of the Belfast Poor-house, a 
sjunnino: machine was made in Bidfast, at the expense of 
i\Ir. Joy and a Mr. M'Cabe, assisted in the practical part 
by Nicholas Grimshaw, cotton and linen printer, from 
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England, who had some time before settled in this coun- 
try. Shortly afterwards an experienced spinner was 
brought over by Mr. Joy from Scotland, to instruct the 
children in the house. Also, under the same direction, a 
carding machine was erected, to go by water, which was 
afterwards removed to the poor-house, and wrought by 
hand. 

After Messrs. Joy and M*Cabe had in vain solicited 
the co-operation of others, in prosecuting a scheme fraught 
with such national advantage, they proposed a transfer of 
their machinery, at first cost, to the managers of the 
Charitable Institution, promising as continued attention 
as if the emoluments were to be their own. 

On the refusal of the Committee to run the risk of a 
new undertaking, the original proprietors formed them- 
selves into a company with others. They dispatched a 
skilful mechanic to En.i>land, who obtained a mirmte know- 
ledge of .the most improved British machinery. On his 
return, they erected a new carding machine, of sui)erior 
structure, and a spinning jenny of 72 spindles, which was 
then reckoned a very large size. 

In a memorial to the Dublin Society, praying for aid, 
they informed the Board, that far from confining their 
hopes of gain to themselves, they had encouraged the 
public to avail themselves of their discoveries — they had 
exposed their machinery to open view — permitted num- 
bers, even from distant parts, to be gratuitously taught 
in their apartments — and promoted the mauufucture of 



cottons, dimities, and marseilles quilting, equally by ex- 
ample and instruction. 

The magnitude of those improvements at the time, is 
now to be estimated by comparison. Eight or ten cuts per 
day, were formerly the scanty produce of the most labo- 
rious spinner on the common wheel.; while, in the same , 
time, not more than a single pound could be carded by 
hand. On ihcir jenny of 72 spindles, 72 Irish hanks were 
spun weekly, an increase of fourteen to one ; and by 
their carding machine, twenty pounds of rovings were < 
daily thrown off, an increase of twenty to one. 

Their exertions were in time followed by Messrs. Na- . 
thaniel Wilson and Nicholas Grimshaw. To the talents, 
property, and adventurous spirit of the former of these 
two gentlemen, and to the practical knowledge, talent, 
and industry of the latter, this country stands highly in- 
debted. The first mill for spinning twist, by water, in 
Ireland, was built by them in 1784, from which date the 
Irish cotton manufacture was considered fiimly estab- 
lished. 

In the year 1800, (only twenty. three years from the 
origin of the enterprize by Mr. Joy,) it ai)peared in evi- 
dence before Parliament,' that the cotton manufactures, 
which had been thus introduced, gave employment to 
13,500 working people; and, including all manner of 
persons occupied in various ways, to 27,000, within a 
circuit of only ten miles, comprehending within its bounds 
the towns of Belfast a:id Lisburn. 
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It is wartby i>l oloeervatioii, that as far as macbinety is 
concerned* a joor-house was the cradle of the present 
cotton trade or Ireland ; and the detail now given, should 
be a stiia«ilus to the exertions of every indiyiddaL**^ 
It d^Eionstrajfces how much may be effected by a limited 
Giqpital and ardent zeal. In the present instance, the 
early introduction of a manufacture, already of immense 
and increasiiig importance, has been traced to the perse- 
verance of private individuals, actuated by a wish to 
create nsefiil employment for destitute children — to assist 
the woAing classes at a time when the Imen manufacture 
was In a most depressed state — and to render a permanent 
benefit to the community at large. There are now eight 
large cottoo/jnills in fml work in Belfast and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

There are four Banks, namely, the Belfast Banking 
Company, and the Northern Banking Company, the capi- 
tal of each of which is ^500,000 ; and a branch bank of 
the Bank of Ireland, and one of the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland. 

Of the literary establishments, the first in rank is the 
Belfast Academical Institution, m which a comprehensive 
system of education of youth is carried on under a body 
incorporated by Act of Parliament, in 1810. Another of 
high character, is the Belfast Academy, instituted 23th 
Jaimary, 1786. There are, besides, various literary soci- 
eties which meet periodically, and a Mechanic's Institute. 
Of the former, the Gaelic Society is particularly deserving 
of notice, on account of its national character ; as is also 
the Irish Harp Society, which preserves our national 
instrument, and the race of native minstrels. At a 
short distance from the town is an extensive bota- 
nical garden. Hie Belfast National History Society, and 
the bsmdiNome edifice lately erected for their Museum has 
been already noUced in our 30th Number. 

There are many &titiguished names caunected with 
literature, which should be recorded in the annals of Bel- 
feMt bttt we are exceeding our limits, and must restrict 
ourselves to the mention of one — Dr. Alexander Haliday, 
the amiable and talented firiend of Lord Charlemont ; his 
diaracter is thus given by a contemporary : 

" Haliday was a scholar ; a man of peculiar and varied 
genius and talents. As a physician, universally esteemed 
throughout the North of Ireland, or a considerable part 
of it ; his medical skill was not less sought after than his 
conversation, which was truly valuable. He knew man- 
kind perfectly ; but his wit, which was abundant, m no 
wise partook of that saturnine complexion, which too deep 
an insight into our frail nature, and a vexatious inter- 
course with the world may sometimes generate, and will 
too oflen be found in company with a cold heart, and a 
"tian mind, affecting that superiority to which it has no 
daim. ^e was as playful as intelligent ; full of life and 
hni|iour,%mdid,*hospitable, and benevolent.*' 

^is naay appear to be too laudatory, but we are as- 
sur^ll^t he truly^,deserved it all ; and the following lines 
w^l^n by an intimate friend of his, at the time when he 
was in tKe zenith of his popularity and practice, appears 
abundantly to corroborate it ; — ■ 

<< If to foibles, not faults, honest laughter's inclined. 

While the toddents Mt, and the actions defined ; 

If anecdote ^ease^i with nought out of joint, 

And well-seasoned ep^;ram always in pomt ; 

If humour be wanting to light up the feast. 

And art should be welcome, and genius carest, 

Ask thp Doctor to set every guest in a roar — 

But what heart shall be l^C ^hen ha jests are no more ? 

B. W, 

There is a feet we find we have bith^o omitted to 
state, which is worthy of being recorded : namely» that 
the first edition of the Bible ever printed in Ireland, ap- 
peared from the press of James Blow, in Belfest, in Se 
year 1704. It is also remarkable, that the Belfast New»- 
Letter is, (with the single objection of, we belieye, a 
Linferick Paper), the oldest Newspaper in Ireland, hav- 
ing been established in 1737. The other Newspapers 
published here, are the Commercial Chronicle, the Mer- 
eantile Register, the Guardian, and the Northern Whig, 
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A TOUR TO tiLLARNEY. 

LETTER 1, 
TO THB BOrrOR OF T8S PtTBtlK FKHITT aoURK^U 

Sm — Haying read witb great pleasure the tour of your 
ingenious correspondent^ Terence 0*Toole, it struck me 
that a description of my tour through part of Munster* 
may be acceptable to you. I do not hope to make mine 
as interesting as his, but I determined upon following his 
literary track, though mm pambu* aquis. You are not to 
expect any ** moving accidents by flood or field,** as **in 
these weak piping times of pekce," no such adventures 
befal the tourist in this country^ unless he be invested 
with certain legal authority, and travel in tiie chivalrous 
character of a tithe-proctor or sheriffs' officer. jNow, Sir, 
I am neither one nor the other ; and the safe fetum oT" 
our excellent fnend, Terence, (at which I simm^ re- 
joice,) sufficiently proves that if he had any daun to 
either distinction, his prudence overcame his vanity^ and he 
concealed it while approaching the precincts of the ancient 
kingdom of Connaught I thought it necessary to say thus 
much on the above subject, as, if any suspidons of this 
kind attached to me, I may prove a dai^erous companion 
to those numerous readers wnom I invite to -join me iu 
my peregrinations ; I hope before we part, to lead them 
through certain almost unexplored regions on the south- 
western coast of this renowned island — to pass in their 
company through the vtilds of Tuocist» whose motto, Kke 
that of the good City of Waterford, is, " ^egto tntacta 
nianet Tuoctst ;** a motto supposed to allftde, in sortie de- 
gree, to the crest, which is a bmhff, clothed proper, head- 
ed guiesr vorant a slip oi^ parchment In this region, it 
has been said that the king's writ does not run> b^t this 
is a mistake ; for if the meaning of the phnpe^, «is has 
been decided by «jp^t ju<%es t4 &^ k £if or, that the 
running of the wnt means the running of the bearer, 
there is no place in whicb {If the bearer valued his life, 
and had a light pair of heels) his majesty's w^rit would be 
likely to run faster. I have now touched on two subjects 
of which I am ignorant, heraldry and law; if I haVe err- 
^ed in either, you have correspondents who can correct 
me ; in the mean time I shall start upon my journey. 

I left Dublin for Cork per the Innisfail,on a fine morn- 
ing in the month of June. It would not be within the 
province of a Munster tourist, to attempt a description of 
the bay of Dublin, nor of the beauties of the coast of 
Wicklow ; suffice it to say, that all appeared to the great- 
est possible advantage. The blue waters sMlednikd dim- 
pled in the morning sun, and the Tpictarem^ coast on 
our right presented ever-varying and ever-beautiful pros- 
pects. The motion of our vessel wajS hardly perceptible, 
and we should have been scarcely conscious of our pro- 
gress but for the rapidity with m hich the bold promontories 
a head of us arose, ana those a-stern sunk in the horizon. 
Our voyage was as pleasant as a wavele«5S sea, extraordi- 
nary speed, the kindness and urbanity of Captain Roche, 
and the excellent preparations and attention of our good- 
humoured and jolly-lookinff steward, Riffby, could make 
it. None were sick, and tne keen sarM)f the sea caused 
such a demand for Rigby's stores, that in his anxiety to 
attend to the various calls upon him, he shot along 
bke a shell ejected from some ** monster mortar." As the 
approaching sun gilded the eastern horizon on the follow- 
ing morning, we were off Trabolgan, a handsome villa 
seated near the entrance of Cork harbour. This house 
was erected by Mr. Roche, bne of the Fermoy family, 
a gentleman of large fortune. This family at one time 
possessed large territories in the County of Cork. ^The 
last Lord Roche adhered to the fortunes and experienced 
the ingratitude (almost a certain consequence) of the 
Stuarts. During the rebeUion of 1641, the family for- 
feited most of their estates. Maurice, Lord Roche, was 
attainted and outlawed, and having refused a composition 
firom Cromwell, retired to the continent, where he ob- 
tained a military command in Flanders. It is said that 
he shared his pay with his worthless master, Charles II., 
and after the Restoration was reduced, together with his 
wife and six children to almost absolute destitution, 
«< And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings." 
His descendants abandoned their country, and sought 



